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The Agricultural Situation 


GENERAL 


Business Conditions 


Recovery from the 1954 slump in business activity has been main- 
tained for about six months. Further advances have been made in 
March and April. No.signs of any immediate let-down are in sight, 
although it is tinlikely that the present record rate of production in 
the important automobile industry can continue for the entire year. To 
do so would result in a total passenger car production of 814 million 
which would be 2 million in excess of the March estimates of the 1 
dustry leaders. 


Key industries in the upswing are automobiles, steel, and construc. 
tion, but the base of business activity is broadening. In varying de- 
grees, all major industries by March were producing at rates above 
their 1954 lows. A recent government survey shows businessmen ex- 
pect sales in 1955 to be substantially greater than in 1954.) Manu 
facturers expect an increase of 4 percent, trade firms 6 percent, and 
public utilities 8 percent. 


‘These estimates are in line with a report by the Federal Reserve 
Board that its consumer survey indicates increased purchases of furnt- 
ture, appliances, used cars, homes, and home improvements in 1955. A 
slightly smaller percentage of the consumers surveyed planned to buy 
new cars in 1955 than in 1954. 


The optimism of business men, however, is still tempered by caution 
and they appear to be taking precautions against overextending them 
selves. 


Demand, Farmers’ Prices, and Income 


Strong business activity is normally accompanied by strong de 
mand for farm products, Current prospects indicate that the domestic 
demand for food in 1955 will be as strong or stronger than in 1954 and 
exports will be as high or higher than last year’s level which was 7 
percent higher than in 1953. 

However, farm production lor the United States as a whole is ex 
pected to be at near-record levels and stocks will be heavy. Carryovers 
of wheat, cotton, some oil crops, corn, rice, and some minor feed grains 
will be at or near peak levels. 

Prices received by the nation’s farmers have been fairly stable 
since last fall, but for the first four months of this year have averaged 
about 2 percent below the year’s average for 1954, 


The most recent review by the United States Department of Agri 
culture, (April 22) indicates that prices received by farmers are likely to 
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remain close to present levels and therefore to average a little lower 
than for 1954. With prices somewhat lower and in spite of large mar- 
ketings, total cash receipts from the sale of farm products are expected 
to be lower than last year. 


Farm production costs should be slightly lower but the reduction 
in costs is not likely to offset the reduced cash receipts. Net income 
for U. S. farmers is expected to be lower than the 1954 net income 
by perhaps as much as 5 percent. Farmers in drouth areas will suffer 
correspondingly more than the nation’s average. 


Prices received by Oklahoma farmers through the first three months 
of 1955 have averaged slightly above the corresponding months of last 
year but the March 15 prices (the latest available at time of writing) 
were fractionally lower than those of the previous month. Details of 
these Oklahoma prices appear in the tables at the back of this issue. 


—G. P. Collins. 


C srops 


COTTON 


The supply of cotton in the United States for the 1954-55 season 
is now estimated at 23.5 million bales.’ Disappearance, which includes 
exports and domestic consumption for the season, is estimated at 13.2 
million bales. Domestic mill consumption is expected to be about 9.0 
million bales for the 1954-55 season compared with 8.6 million bales 
last year; exports are estimated at about 4.2 million bales—about 13 
percent more than last year. These estimates of total supply and dis- 
appearance indicate that the carryover on August 1, 1955 will be about 
10.3 million bales compared with 9.7 last season. 


In recent months spot prices of United States and foreign growths 
of cotton of similar quality in foreign markets have been at about 
the same level. However, since January, the price of Pakistan cotton 
dropped and is now lower than comparable United States cotton. 


Weather conditions in ‘Texas and Oklahoma have in general been 
unfavorable for cotton up to the present date this season. The late 
cold spring retarded the crop in some areas and in April the lack of 
good general rains has permitted blowing dust carried by high winds. 


The “minimum levels for price supports for the 1955 cotton crop 
was announced on February 23. The minimum for middling, 7/8-inch 
cotton at average location was set at 31.70 cents per pound, and the 
minimum for extra-long staple was set at 55.20 cents. These prices 
were 90 and 75 percent of the January 15 parity prices and compare 
with 1954 support prices of 31.58 and 65.53 cents per pound.” 


1 The Cotton Situation AMS, USDA, March 29, 1955, p. 3-4. 
8 Jbid., p. 5 
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WHEAT 


The General Crop Report of April 1 estimated the 1955 Oklahoma 
wheat crop at 36,922,000 bushels. ‘This is litthe more than half last 
year’s production of 70,770,000 bushels. In addition to drought, dam- 
age has been caused by dust storms, freezing weather and by brown 
wheat mites. Visits with producers and elevator managers at a recent 
grain dealers convention indicated that wheat production would range 
from zero to normal. The average indicated yield on April 1 was 7.5 
bushels per planted acre as compared with 13.1 in 1954 and a 1944-53 
average of 12.0 bushels. 


The picture is not as bad for the United States as a whole. How- 
ever, the estimated yield per planted acre is down two bushels from last 
year to 15.2 bushels. This is just a little below the 1944-53 average 
of 15.8 bushels. 


This cut in estimated wheat production may cut the carryover of 
wheat by the end of the 1955-56 crop year below the 902 million bushels 
now estimated for the beginning. If winter wheat production is 662 
million bushels, the figure now indicated, and if the spring wheat 
production is 177 million bushels, a figure based on intended plant- 
ings and average production, the total wheat production will be 839 
million bushels. It is likely that domestic utilization and exports for 
1955-56 will be in the neighborhood of 900 million bushels. At that 
though, supplies will be huge for the coming year —around 1,800 mil- 
lion bushels. For example, Commodity Credit on April 13 had an in 
ventory of 841 million bushels as compared with 451 million bushels a 
year ago. 


Wheat prices strengthened a little during the week ending April 21. 
Major factors influencing this strength were limited amounts offered 
for sale and bad weather. ‘This increase tollowed a decrease over 
several weeks which apparently was a seasonal adjustment to lower 
loan rates and the new harvest...Adlowe L. Larson. 


Feed 


The acreage planted to feed grains in 1955 will be a little larger 
than in 1954 and nearly 6 percent above the 1944-53 average, if farmers 
carry out their March | intentions. A record carryover of feed grains 
is in prospect from the large supply of 1954-55. Although much will 
depend on the 1955 growing season, these early indications point to a total 
feed concentrate supply a little above the 1951-55 record of 181 million 
tons. 


If farmers carry out their plans, they will plant a total of 157 mil- 
lion acres to the four feed grains, an increase of 2 percent. The acreage 
planted to corn would be about 82 million acres, practically the same as 
in 1954. A small increase is in prospect in the Corn Belt, but farmers 
in the South are planning to reduce their 1955 acreage. Farmers plan 
an increase of 9 percent in barley, 7 percent in sorghums for all pur- 
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poses, and | percent in oats over 1954. No forecast is made of produc- 
tion at this time. However, if yields by States equal the 1949-53 aver- 
ages and if the prospective acreages are actually planted, the 1955 
production of feed grains would total around 125 million tons. Such 
an output would be slightly larger than last year, and 5 percent above 
the 1949-55 average. 


The price support on 1955 corn will be based on the national 
average rate ol not less than $1.58 per bushel, 87 percent of the February 
15 parity price, compared with $1.62 in 1954, Farmers in the com- 
mercial area who comply with the acreage allotments will be eligible 
for full 87 percent support. The support in the non-commercial area 
will be 75 percent of the commercial area support rates. Price sup 
ports for oats, barley, and sorghum grain will be about one-fifth lower 
than in 1954. With an average growing season this year, prices of 
these three grains probably will decline at least seasonally this sum- 
mer, and are expected to be lower than usual in relation to corn. 


Although average prices received for corn in recent months have 
been well below the support level, through mid-February farmers 
had placed only 131 million bushels of corn under loan and purchase 
agreement, Record quantities of 1954 oats, barley, and sorghum 
grains were placed under price support. 


Stocks of feed grains on January | were 12 percent larger than 
a year earlier and a record for that date, both in total and per animal 


unit. Disappearance of feed grains was somewhat smaller during Octo- 
ber-December than a year earlier, but is expected to be heavier during 
the remainder of the 1954-55 season. The total carryover of feed 
grains into the 1955-56 season probably will be a little above the 
record of nearly 32 million tons in 1954-55.’ 


The total supply of high-protein feeds in 1955-56 is expected to 
be maintained at about the same level as in 1954-55—around 9 million 
tons. 

Decreases in cottonseed cake and meal are expected to be offset 
by increased production of soybean meal. The slight decrease in flax- 
seed acreage could be nullified by normal yields as the 1954 yield was 


below average. 


Prospective acreage of hay to be harvested in 1955 is 2 percent 
larger than in 1954 and about the same as the 1944-53 average. 


—E. A. Tucker. 


Livestock and Livestock Products 
BEEF CATTLE 


On January | this year 95.4 million head of cattle and calves were 
on United States farms according to the U.S.D.A.’s Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. This is a new record. This marked the sixth consecutive 


1 Yhe Feed Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., March $1, 1955. 
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Prices of all kinds of cattle in February were above the low points reached 
in 1953 and 1954 though substantially below their highs of several years ago. Overall 
reductions since 1951 have been greatest for lower grade cattle, least for the top 
grades. Widening of the percentage spread between grades is typical of this phase 
of the cattle cycle. 

The new record number of cattle on farms January | indicates that prices are 
not likely to continue to rise in 1955. General continuation of 1954 levels is the 
more likely prospect. 


year of increases in cattle and call numbers. The rate of increase, 
however, is slowing down. Beginning in 1949, the average annual 
rate of increase equaled 5.5 percent for the four years 1949-1952: ‘The 
increases in 1953 and 1954 averaged only 114 percent and‘ two-thirds 
of one percent respectively. Beef cows on farms increased one percent 
during the year ending January |, 1955; milk cows decreased one percent. 


Indications are that at least as many cattle will be slaughtered this 
year as last. If more nearly normal weather occurs, slaughter this sum- 
mer could be less than the drought-expanded slaughter of last summer,’ 
Slaughter will probably exceed a year earlier during the coming fall. 


Prices recovered somewhat near the close of 1954 from the low 
levels experienced in 1953 except for utility slaughter steers and cows 


1 The Livestock and Meat Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., March 3, 1955, p. 8. 
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(Fig. 1). Although the demand for meat continues strong, difficulty 
may be experienced in retaining present price levels (allowing for 
seasonal adjustments) if drought continues and becomes more wide- 
spread,__Robert L. Tontz. 


DAIRY 


High consumer income points to a strong demand for milk and 
manufactured dairy products in the period ahead. At the lower sup- 
port price levels set last year, consumers used larger quantities of manu- 
factured products and total storage stocks declined. 


Total storage stocks on a milk equivalent basis were about 3  bil- 
lion pounds less in December 1954 than they were in December of 
the previous year. Most of the reduction in stocks occurred in non- 
fat dry milk solids. On February 28, 1955, cold storage holdings of 
non-fat dry milk solids were down to 70 million pounds. For the same 
date, cold storage holdings of butter were 313 million pounds com- 
pared with 304 million pounds a year ago and cheese holdings were up 
to 467 million pounds compared with 399 million pounds a year ago. 
Storage stocks of evaporated milk totaled 313 million cases—-an increase 
of 9 million cases over a year earlier, 

Increased U. S. population will take about 2 billion pounds more 
milk in 1955. With production prospects about the same as one year 
earlier, less government storage should take place than a year earlier. 
This will result in a closer balance between supply and demand, and 
also place the dairy industry in a stronger position. 


High costs in both production and manufacturing are causing much 
concern, Oklahoma producers are hopeful for better pastures and 
larger hay supplies which will lower the per unit milk cost in the 
months ahead. 


More fluid milk is being handled through the bulk cooling and 
hauling assembly programs in the southwestern states. Plants are being 
improved to receive, handle, and distribute milk under this new delivery 
program. Likewise, milk orders are being amended to meet the new 
procedures so as to prevent serious “bottlenecks” in) use accounting 
when the program gets into full swing at many points. 

Class | prices are dropping seasonally. April Class I prices at 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City will be above the minimum prices set in 
their orders to cover production costs. The Oklahoma City April price 
will be $5.40 per 100 pounds for 4 percent milk._-A. W. Jacob. 


HOGS 


United States.._Hog slaughter for January-February 1955 has been 
about 18 percent above January-February of last year. This change 
in itself is not so important since trends are not necessarily indicated by 
changes in marketings during these seasonally low production months. 
However, hog prices during this period have been declining rather 
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steadily. The average price for hogs in January was $17.00 per cwt. 
By February it had dropped to $16.40 and in March it stood at $15.40. 
The price of corn remained steady during January and February this 
year at $1.40 per bushel but on March 15 it dropped to $1.36. The 
direction of these price movements has been expected; however, they 
were a little larger in size than might have been expected earlier. ‘This 
reflects a larger holdover of hog numbers (13 percent above January 
1, 1954) and perhaps earlier marketings. The downward direction of 
hog prices relative to corn pric es has pushed the hog-corn price ratio 
from 12.14 in January to 11.32 in March of this year. As a result there 
may be a moderately strong seasonal price recovery as slaughter ap 
proaches a low point, perhaps in June of this year. ‘This seasonal price 
recovery should not be taken as a general trend since it will not ap 
proach last year’s level of average prices. 


Oklahoma.—-Hog slaughter in Oklahoma for January and February 
of 1955 has shown only a very slight increase over the same period in 
1954. Hog prices, however, have shown a rather sharp drop from 
$17.30 in February to $15.70 per cwt. in March of this year. Corn 
prices dropped from $1.55 to $1.50 during the same period. Again the 
direction of these price movements has been expected. The hog-corn 
price ratio dropped from 11.29 in January to 10.47 in March of this year. 
Prices for hogs are not expected to reach the levels of last year al 
though the seasonal rise in price may be more apparent this year than 


last. Kenneth B. Boggs. 


POULTRY 


There is litthe evidence to support the belief that the February 


44 


egg price increases represented an increase in the demand tor eggs. 

production in February of °55 had been estimated at 459.8 million 

dozens, 1.4 million dozens above the previous February. However, 

February output was not this large-—primarily because of unlavorable 

weather. Hence the February advance was not an increase in the de 

mand for eggs but a correction of the anticipated supply to be marketed 
February. 


Following the high of 51 cents per dozen reached in the first 10 
days of March for U.S. Medium grade A eggs at Little Rock, the price 
declined to a high of 15 cents during the latter part of March. The 
prices ranged from 40-45 2/3 cents per dozen, and most of the sales 
were at the 43-45 cent level. The St. Louis Market registered a high 
of 45 cents the first week of March but declined to 33 cents by April. 
‘These markets at the first of April were almost identical with the levels 
reached in 1944 of 40-42 cents for Litthe Rock and 50-32 cents for St. 
Louis. Expectations are for present levels to continue throughout the 
summer months, 

Chicks for flock replacement are 18 percent below 1954. Low egg 


feed price ratios (Oklahoma’s 8.8 for February and March) have been 
the principal factors in discouraging farmers from maintaining the past 
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level of operations. A reduction this large (18 percent) is not needed 
to secure a more favorable egg-feed price relationship. <A five percent 
reduction in the current year’s level of operation would reduce supply 
sufficient to assure a higher price for eggs. 


Prices for heavy hens at Chicago reached 29 cents during March 
and are expected to remain at that level as long as present broiler 
prices continue. Prices for hens are closely related to both broiler and 
egg prices. In the broiler market hen prices tend to follow broiler 
prices but the relationship with the egg market is entirely different. 
When egg prices are high, culling operations are reduced which  re- 
duces the hen supply and strengthens hen prices. 


Broiler supplies are not expected to become excessive for another 
90 days. ‘There is a likelihood that broiler output may not reach the 
high level of 1954 which forced prices to such an extremely low level. 
Smaller supplies of hatching eggs will prove to be the limiting factor. 


‘Turkey producers are planning on about the same level of out- 
put in 1955 as 1954. They plan to decrease the level of output on 
light-breeds but retain the heavier-breed output. However, as a general 
rule turkey producers’ output exceeds earlier plans; thus, production in 
1955 might exceed the 1954 output. Very favorable prices for hens 
and broilers will cause some substitution of turkey meat for these 
poultry meats. This should encourage continued reduction in_ stor- 
age holdings from the high level reached in 1953.—-K. C. Davis. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


The U.S. inventory of sheep and lambs on farms on January | 
was one percent smaller than last year according to the U.S.D.A. Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. In Oklahoma, however, the January | 
inventory of stock sheep and lambs was nine percent higher than a year 
earlier. There has been a rather steady increase in the number of 
sheep on Oklahoma farms since 1950 when sheep numbers were 21 
percent below present numbers. 


The trend in the number of sheep in Oklahoma has been con- 
trary to the national trend. Whether this indicates that in Oklahoma 
more farmers are finding a permanent place for sheep in their organiza- 
tion or whether it is merely a short time phenomenon cannot yet be 
determined, In any event, it appears that under present lamb prices 
and the wool support program, sheep and wool production offer profit 
possibilities to the farmer who is in a position to add sheep to his live- 
stock program.—-L. A. Parcher. 
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U. S. Wool, Marketing Program 


The Secretary of Agriculture has announced an incentive pay 
ment for wool at 62 cents per pound, which is 106 percent of parity. 
The following material tells how the support program is to work. 


‘The average price received by U.S. Wool producers for wool sold 
April 1, 1954, to March 31, 1955, was 55 cents per pound. The aver 
age price to be paid tor wool sold April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956, 
is expected to be somewhat lower. Suppose the 1955-56 price averages 
51 cents per pound, ‘The dillerence between 51 cents and the incentive 
payment of 62 cents is Il cents per pound or 21 percent above the 
average open market price. So a government payment of 21 percent of 
this price would be added to the price that each individual growe) 
receives for his wool from his cooperative or wool marketing agency. 


Fo) Example: 


Suppose a farmer produces a short staple, dirty, coarse wool with 
dung covered locks and it is sold on the open market for 20 cents per 
pound, ‘The government payment on this basis would be 21 percent of 
20 cents or 4.2 cents. This wool would eventually return 24.2) cents 
per pound to the grower. 


Suppose on the other hand a farmer produces a high quality wool, 
of proper staple length, clean and well sorted, and sells it for 70 cents 
per pound, The government payment is still 21 percent, but 21 per 
cent of 70 cents is 14.7 cents. This quality wool, then, would eventually 
return 84.7 cents per pound to the grower. 


This program should encourage farmers to do a better job. of 
producing a quality wool and at the same time increase sheep and wool 
production. It will be of litthe encouragement for inefficient produc 
tion of low quality wool. ‘These incentive payments are to be paid out 
of tariffs collected on the import duties of foreign wools. 


This program is administered by the Stabilization and Agricultural 
Conservation (formerly P.M.A.).| Applications for payments can be 
secured from the local office of the A.S.C. Each individual farmer 
must apply if he is to receive the benetits. 

Briefly, some of the limitations include: (1) wool shorn after January 
1, 1955, can not be sold betore April 55 to be eligible; (2) Each 
farmer must own the sheep at least thirty days to be eligible; (3) Each 
farmer must own the wool from the time it is shorn until sold; and (4) 
Lambs sold to the packers qualify if they have a certain quality pelt, 


The percentage and rate of payments will be set by the A.S.C. 
They will administer the program and will be glad to assist and give 
full details of the program.—Donald G. Addis. 
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